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Some  Pennsylvania  Snakes 


Ol-  all  the  tvihl  (leatuies  louiid 
within  the  iKnmdaries  ol  our 
state  none  aie  so  hated,  leared  and 
inisnnderstood  tis  oni  snakes.  In  spite 
ol  the  hut  ih;it  most  arc  haindess  and 
pratiically  till  ate  ;m  economic  asset, 
piejndice,  snpeislition  and  lack  ol 
knowledge  conceining  their  habits 
continue  to  indiscriminately  brand 
tis  \illains  the  entire  sntike  tribe. 
Only  tliiee  poisonotis  snakes  are 
lonnd  in  Pennsylvaniti  -the  not  them 
co|)perhead,  the  iiml)er  itittlcsnake 
and  the  massasaiiga,  the  latter  a small 
I tit  tlesntike  con  lined  to  the  extreme 
western  ptirt  ol  the  state.  'I’he  re- 
mtiinder  tue  htnrnless  to  mtin. 

I he  bite  ol  ti  poisonous  snake  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  however,  and  its 
sciiousness  cannot  be  overem- 
phasi/ed.  Foitnnately,  ti  few  jtrecan- 
iions  will  pitictically  eliminate  the 
likelihood  ol  being  Itiiten,  and  will 
do  nmch  to  td levitite  the  anxiety  that 
olten  mars  ti  trij)  ahcld. 

Iligh-topped  shoes  oi  boots  should 
tilwtics  be  tv’oi  n when  hiking  in  snake 
(onntiy.  Jo  avchd  bites  above  the 
shoe  tops  be  particnlaily  careful  in 


'Heed  of  non-poisonous  snalcB  show- 
ing round  pupil  (a),  nostril  (b). 


Bead  of  poisonous  pit  viper  show- 
ing eliptical  pupil  (a),  pit  (b), 
and  nostril  (o  ) . 


step])ing  down  over  logs  or  ledges 
ol  rcjcks  where  a snake  could  lie  con- 
cealed some  distance  above  the 
grotind.  W'hen  climbing  be  cautious 
about  reaching  lor  a handhold  into 
nofiks  and  crannies  abo\e  your  line 
ol  vision. 


sub-oaudals  divided  into 
two  rows. 

.Vs  there  is  always  a possiltility  ol 
being  bitten  when  far  Irotn  help  a 
goocl  snake  bile  kit  ol  the  suction 
tvp'e  is  a gieat  comfort,  and  might 
conceivably  mean  the  clillerence  be- 
tween life  and  death.  However,  a 
snake  bite  outfit  is  worthless  it  you 
clcjn't  have  it  with  yon  or  you  do  not 
know  hoiv  to  use  it.  Make  it  a 
standaicl  item  cd  ecjuipment  on  all 
your  stiolls  into  snake  territory,  read 
the  instructions  and  memorize  the 
pidjicr  method  of  treatment.  Don’t 
wait  until  yoti  are  bitten  to  learn  the 
tec  hnicjue. 

Besides  the  actual  treatment  you 
can  hel|)  yourself  by  observing  a few 
simjde  common-sense  rules.  The 
seriousness  of  a snake  bite  is  generally 


|)iopoi  tionaie  to  the  amount  of 
\enom  aljsoiI)e(l  by  the  circulatory 
system,  therelore  the  flocv  ol  ])oison- 
laden  blood  through  the  body  should 
be  retarded  and  sucticm  a|)])lied  as 
(luickly  as  ])Ossible.  Acceleraiicm  ol 
(irculation  must  be  axoided,  so  re- 
Irain  Iroin  all  unnecessary  exertion, 
lemain  as  (|uiet  as  possible,  and  do 
not  partake  ol  stimulants  ol  any  kind. 

Most  ol  the  snakes  you  meet  will 
probably  be  ol  the  harndess  xariety. 
A lew  ol  these  bite  \ iciously,  but  xvith 
little  ellect,  xvhen  handled,  and  most 
ol  them  are  easily  tamed  and  can 
hardly  be  induced  to  bite. 

.Ml  poisonous  snakes  in  Pennsvl- 
\ania  belong  to  the  jcit  xijjer  lamilv, 
so  called  lioin  the  opening  in  the  sicle 
ol  the  head  between  the  eye  and  the 
nostril.  .\o  non-venomous  snakes 
ha\e  this  opening.  Furthermore,  the 
sub-caudals  (the  jdates  on  the  under- 
side ol  the  tail  back  ol  the  vent)  are 
dixicled  on  out  non-poisonous  snakes 
and  in  a single  row  on  the  |>oisonons 
ones,  except  lor  the  extreme  terminal 
portion  ol  the  copperhead’s  tail.  The 
pnjjil  ol  the  eye  is  another  identily- 
ing  Ictitnre.  Pit  \i|)ers  have  elliptical 
pupils  while  those  ol  our  harmless 
snakes  ate  lound. 

Onh  the  poisonous  snakes  have 


langs.  1 hese  are  eumgated  hcrllow^ 
teeth  th;it  inject  the  venom  deep  in 
the  llesli  ol  the  victim.  They  arc  nor- 
m.illv  two  in  nundter  and  are  hrcated 

j 

in  the  Iront  ol  the  mouth,  mounted 
on  movable  bones  so  that  they  can 
be  elected  when  desired.  \Vhen  the 
jaws  are  closed  they  lie  loldecl  up 
against  the  rool  cd  the  motuh. 

Xon-xenomons  snakes  have  no 
langs,  but  are  e(|ui]ipecl  with  numer- 
ous small,  needle-sharp,  hooked  teeth 
designed  merely  to  hold  their  strug- 
gling prey.  Harmless  snakes  swallow 
their  lood  ali\e  and  kicking;  poison- 
ous snakes  usually  allcjw  the  poison 
to  take  ellect  belore  swallowing  their 
prey,  except  in  the  case  ol  the  smaller 
victims. 

While  not  die  best  Icjvecl  of  onr 
xvildlile  there's  no  clenving  that 
snakes  are  an  interesting  jiart  of 
Pennsylvania’s  lanna.  d he  following 
color  |)hotc)s  by  Hal  H.  Harrison, 
well-known  wildlile  photograjrher, 
and  the  clescriptixe  captions  written 
by  ])r.  M.  (irahain  Xeiting,  assistant 
director  oi  (larnegie  Museum,  should 
be  of  considerable  aid  in  identilying 
snakes  in  the  held  and  in  heljdng  ns 
to  nndcrsland  the  habits  and  eco- 
nomic impoi  lance  ol  onr  scaly  neigh- 
bors. 


fM§T  ABB  roos  SmihlE  BOFIE 


.Xonl;,'  ':ei;rniqu»S  ba'rA'Ssr.  fan*; 
n-^r’r.s  and  heart,  then  stari- 
liz9  wound  and  cutting  in- 
strument til  iodin®  or  other 
anti sertic . 


Apply  suotion  hy  Beant  »f 
suction  cup  or  mouth. 

edf«  of  suction 


lioiaten 
cup  before  using. 


’.iike  two  crossed  incisions  through 
fang  marks  at  least  4 inch  deep. 
Only  single  length’wise  incisions  on 
fingers  end  tees. 


ii-aw  tourniq'jet  rally  tight  enough 
to  retard  circulatlrai,  net  halt 
it  eomplote ly.  Release  tourniquet 
briefly  every  ter.  Tsinutes. 


SNAKES  ON  THtS  PAGE  ARE  POISONOUS 


TIMBER  RATTLESNAKE — The  largest  and  most  dangerous  poisonous  snake  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  now  common  only  in  sparsely  populated  mountainous  areas.  The  characteristic 
black  chevron-shaped  blotches  are  superimposed  on  a sulphur-yellow  or  blackish  back, 
colors  not  correlated  with  sex  as  often  claimed.  This  snake  feeds  almost  exclusively 
on  warm-blooded  prey,  chiefly  rodents  and  birds.  Each  female  produces  7 to  12  young 
every  other  year,  usually  in  September.  Maximum  size  in  Pennsylvania,  about  5 feet. 


(Not  Shown)  EASTERN  MASSASAUGA — The  “black  snapper”  is  a small  rattlesnake 
with  large  plates  on  top  of  its  head,  a central  row  of  squarish  blotches  down  the  back 
and  a small  rattle.  It  feeds  largely  on  small  mammals  and  produces  5 to  9 young  in 
late  summer.  Maximum  length,  S’/j  feet,  but  most  Pennsylvania  specimens  under  30 
inches.  This  mid-western  prairie  snake  has  penetrated  only  into  western  Pennsylvania 
where  it  occurs  in  isolated  colonies  in  swamps  and  fields  in  Allegheny,  Butler,  Lawrence, 
Venango,  Mercer  and  Crawford  counties. 


(Left)  NORTHERN  COPPER- 
HEAD— The  copperhead  can  be 
instantly  recognized  by  any 
observer  calm  enough  to  re- 
member that  it  is  the  only 
Pennsylvania  snake  with  red- 
dish triangles,  with  the  point 
up,  along  each  side  of  the 
body.  Although  the  commonest 
.poisonous  snake  in  the  State 
it  is  retiring  and  nocturnal  and 
causes  few  accidents.  Mice, 
frogs,  insects  and  birds  are 
its  chief  foods.  Pennsylvania 
females  bear  4 to  9 young 
from  late  August  to  mid-Sep- 
tember. Maximum  size  in  Penn- 
sylvania, about  42  inches; 
average  size  locally,  about 
30  inches.  Largely  absent  in 
the  glaciated  northeast  and 
northwest  sections. 


SNAKES  ON  THIS  AND  FOLLOWING  PAGES  ARE  NON-POISONOUS 


NORTHERN  BANDED  WATER  SNAKE — This  blotched  water  snake,  usually  with  dark 
half-moons  on  the  belly  scales,  is  non-poisonous  but  ill-smelling  and  bad-tempered. 
Farmers  often  call  it  the  “water  moccasin,"  leading  bookish  city  slickers  to  confuse  it 
with  the  poisonous  cottonmouth  of  the  South.  It  is  unwisely  persecuted  by  fishermen 
unaware  that  it  feeds  primarily  on  frogs,  non-game  fish,  and  dead  or  diseased  fish 
and  that  its  numerous  young  (up  to  44  in  a litter)  are  relished  by  bass.  Maximum 
length,  51  inches. 


(Not  Shown)  QUEEN  WATER  SNAKE — Plain  brown  above  except  for  a yellowish  stripe 
low  on  each  side;  2 brown  stripes  on  the  under  surface;  rarely  bites  when  handled;  not 
detrimental  to  fish  as  it  feeds  almost  exclusively  on  crayfish.  Litters  of  10  or  fewer  8-  to 
9-inch  young  are  born  in  August  or  September.  Maximum  length,  33  inches.  Absent  in  the 
higher  portions  of  the  State. 


(Right)  UPLAND  HOUSE 
SNAKE  — Waxy  smooth,  pat- 
terned with  reddish  saddies 
above  and  a black  and  white 
checkerboard  beneath,  the 
rodent-  and  snake-eating  house 
snake  is  one  of  our  most  bene- 
ficial serpents.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  regularly  mistaken  for 
the  poisonous  copperhead  and 
killed,  or  falsely  accused  of 
milking  cows  and  killed.  Up  to 
two  dozen  eggs  laid  in  June 
or  July  hatch  several  months 
later.  The  brightly  patterned 
hatchlings,  too  small  to  man- 
age a large  grasshopper,  are 
responsible  for  rnost  Septem- 
ber “copperhead  scares”  in 
suburban  neighborhoods.  Maxi- 
mum size,  31/2  feet. 
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(Left)  PILOT  BLACKSNAKE — 
This  powerful  constrictor,  the 
largest  Pennsylvania  snake,  is 
also  called  mountain  black- 
snake,  lazy  blacksnake,  and 
black  rat  snake.  The  last  is 
preferable  to  the  usual  com- 
mon name  because  it  does 
not  pilot  rattlesnakes  whereas 
it  does  feed  so  heavily  on 
rodents  that  each  specimen  is 
worth  at  least  five  dollars  to 
an  orchardist  or  dairyman  but 
is  a detriment  around  a 
henhouse.  Young  pilots  are 
blotched;  adults  may  retain 
traces  of  the  youthful  pattern 
in  faint  crossbands  of  white, 
yeliow  or  red  or  be  uniform 
shiny  black.  Maximum  length, 
8 feet  5 inches  but  6-foot 
specimens  now  rare. 


(Not  shown)  BLACK  RACER — Although  it  resembles  the  pilot  blacksnake  the  adult 
racer  has  smooth,  satiny  scales  and  no  hint  of  a pattern  on  its  body.  In  spite  of  its 
misleading  technical  name  (Coluber  constrictor  constrictor)  it  does  not  constrict  the 
mice,  frogs,  snakes,  insects  and  birds  upon  which  it  feeds.  It  usually  escapes  rapidly 
through  bushes  or  on  the  ground  but  will  fight  viciously  if  cornered.  If  a courting  racer 
is  interrupted  it  may  make  a short  charge  but  will  not  chase  the  intruder  any  great 
distance.  One  to  two  dozen  eggs,  laid  in  early  summer,  produce  8 to  12  hatchlings 
about  August.  The  largest  specimen  ever  recorded,  5 feet  1 1 inches  in  length,  was 
caught  in  Wilkinsburg,  many  years  ago. 


(Below)  EASTERN  SMOOTH  GREEN  SNAKE — This  smooth-scaled  bright  green  snake  is 
so  protectively  colored  for  life  in  grass  that  it  often  escapes  observation.  It  is  extremely 
gentle  but  a finicky  eater  in  captivity.  Crickets,  grasshoppers  and  other  insects  are  its 
chief  foods.  From  3 to  1 1 eggs,  laid  in  July  or  August,  hatch  within  a month.  Maximum 
length,  24  inches. 


(Above)  NORTHERN  HOG-NOSED  SNAKE — The  characteristic  hissing,  neck-spreading 
and  closed-mouth  striking  of  this  variably  colored  snake  account  for  the  names  “spread- 
head,"  “blowing  viper,”  “puff  adder”  and  for  the  erroneous  notion  that  it  is  poisonous. 
Its  upturned  snout,  which  makes  identification  easy,  facilitates  digging  in  sand  or  loose 
soil.  It  feeds  principally  on  toads,  lays  eggs,  and  sometimes  feigns  death.  Maximum 
length,  42  inches. 


(Not  Shown)  NORTHERN  RED-BELLIED  SNAKE — Although  extremely  gentle  this  tiny 
snake  can  “snarl”  by  rolling  up  its  lips.  Some  specimens  belie  their  common  name  by 
having  bellies  of  shining  blue-black  instead  of  some  shade  of  red.  A group  of  pale  gray 
blotches  encircling  the  neck  sometimes  causes  this  snake  to  be  confused  with  the  ring- 
necked snake.  Slugs,  earthworms  and  insect  larvae  are  favored  foods.  Eight  or  fewer 
3V2  inch  young  are  born  in  August  or  September.  Maximum  length,  IS’/g  inches.  Rare 
or  absent  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  most  plentiful  in  northern  or  mountainous 
sections. 


(Right)  NORTHERN  RING- 
NECKED SNAKE — This  harmless, 
smooth  - scaled,  pencil -thick 
snake  is  a uniform  slate  gray 
except  for  the  yellow-orange 
undersurface  and  neck  ring. 
Sparsely  distributed  in  wooded 
areas  where  it  eats  insects, 
earthworms,  salamanders  and 
frogs.  Females  lay  one  to 
seven  2-inch  long  eggs  in 
rotten  logs  in  June  or  July 
from  which  S-inch  babies  hatch 
in  about  2 months.  Maximum 
length,  21  inches. 


(Left)  DEKAY’S 
SNAKE — This  gentle  lifti 
is  marked  with  a doui 
of  blackish  spots  bord 
central  light  stripe.  It  c 
under  such  small  bits  i 
that  it  remains  numero 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Phila 
it  eats  slugs,  earthworm 
and  insects.  From  9 
young,  so  tiny  that  6 
coiled  in  a thimble,  a 
in  August  or  Septembe 
mum  length,  171/4  inc 


(Right)  EASTERN  RIBBON 
SNAKE  — This  marsh-inhabiting 
relative  of  the  garter  snake 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
slenderness  and  by  the  bril- 
liance of  its  pattern;  its  three 
longitudinal  yellow  stripes  are 
always  distinct  and  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  dark,  almost 
black,  back.  It  feeds  upon 
salamanders,  frogs,  tadpoles 
and  insects  and  bears  5 to  20 
living  young  in  July  or  August. 
/Viaximum  length,  32  inches. 
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(Left)  EASTERN 
SNAKE  — Although  its 
longitudinal  yellow  strif 
often  indistinct  or  obso 
a pattern  of  numerou 
spots  most  persons  re 
Pennsylvania’s  most  1 
snake.  It  feeds  pri 
upon  earthworms  and 
bians.  Litters  of  14 
young  are  born  in  Au 
early  September.  Mi 
size,  3 feet  3 inches. 
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